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THE 


HOPEINSIAN MAGAZINE. 


VOL. II. 
Loca and occasional discourses are 
not, in general, adapted to the design of 
this work. 
thought to be an exception, as it contains 


The following, however, is 


a valuable exposition of the passage of 
scripture on which it is founded, and 
recommends an object of benevolent en- 
terprise, which, at the present time, ex- 
tensively and justly engages the attention 
of the American public. The subject of 
this discourse is also considered as some- 
what appropriate to the Hopkinsian Vag- 
azine, which derives its uname from a ven- 
erable divine, who took a and live- 
ly interest in the welfare of the sons and 
daughters of Africa. To this injured 
people, Dr. Hopkins considered our na- 
tion as owing a heavy debt, which they 
are bound to discharge, by liberal contri- 
butions and persevering exertions to lib- 
erate such as are ‘drawn unto cruel bon- 
dage,’ and to communicate the blessings 
of knowledge, liberty, civilization, and 
above all, of Christianity, to the numer- 
ous tribes inhabiting these benighted re- 
gions, which nominal Christians have 
heretofore visited, not to reform, but to 
corrupt, not to promote peace and good 
will, but to excite war and rapine, not to 
save, but to destroy, and in which they 
have so long carried on a dreadful traffic 
in “souls of men.” Se early as the year 
177 
legue, concerning the slavery of the Afri- 
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Dr. Hopkins published “ A Dia- 
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cans; showing it to be theduty and inter- 
est of the American colonies to emanci- 
pate all their African slaves: with an ad- 
dress to the owners of such slaves—Ded- 
icated to the honourable, the Continent- 
al Congress” Three years before this, 
he, in connexion with Dr. Stiles, solicited 
and obtained subscriptions, to educate 
two piousAfrican young men. preparatory 
to their being sent back, as missionaries 


to their nativecountry. The noble de- 


sign of colonizing our free coloured popu- 


lation in Africa, was advocated by Dr. 
Hopkins, in a discourse befo-e the Socie. 
ty in Providence, R. I. “for abolishing 
the slave trade.” This discourse was de- 
livered, May 17th, 1793—from the Ap- 
pendix to which, the following extracts 
are made. “There is a considerable 
number of free blacks in New-England, 
and in the other parts of the United 
States, some’of whom are industrious, and 
of a good moral character; and some of 
them appear to be truly pious, who are 
desirous to remove to Africa and settle 
there. In order to effect this in the best 
manner, a vessel must be procured to go 
to Africa with a number of persons, both 
white and black, perhaps, to search that 
country, and find a place where a settle- 
mentmay be made. If sucha place can 
be found, they must return, and the blacks 
must be collected, who are willing to go 
and settle there, and form themselves inte 
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a civil society, by agreeing in a constitu 
tion and a code of laws, by which ‘hey 
will be regulated. And they 
furnished with every thing necessary to 


ust be 


transport and settle them there, in a safe 
and comfortable manner. This appears 
to be the best and only plan to put the 
blacks amongst us, in the situation most 
agreeable to themselves, and to render 
them the most useful to their brethren in 
Africa, by civilizing them, and teaching 
them to cultivate their lands, and spread- 
ing the knowledge of the Christian relig- 
ion among them. ‘These United States 
are able to be at the expense of prosecut- 
And is not this the best 
way thut can be taken to compensate the 
blacks, both in America and Africa. for 
the injuries they have received by the 
slave-trale and slavery, and that which 
righteousness and benevolence must dic- 
tete?—This will have the greatest ten- 
dency wholly to abolis:. the abominable 
trade in human flesh, and will certainly 
effect it, if all other attempts prove inef- 
fectual. 
ficient te induce the Legislature of this 
nation to enter upon and prosecute this 


ing such a plan. 


Are there not, then, motives suf- 


désign? And is there not reason to think 
that it would meet with general approba- 
tior ?” 


The benevolent concern, which Dr. 
Hopkins manifested for the oppressed des- 
cendants of Africa, drew many of them 
into his congregation at Newport; num- 


bers of whom appeared to receive saving 
“benefit from his ministrations,and became 


worthy members of his church. What 
he ‘long desired, but died without the 
sight, it is our happiness, in some meas- 
ure, to witness, in the operations and suc- 
cess ef missionary and colonizing socie- 
ties. May the same disinterested benev- 
olence, which kindled his desires, warm 
the hearts of all who embrace his views 
of the Gospel, and excite them to imitate 
his example in efforts to promote the 
present and future good of our much in- 
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jured and neglected brethren of the Afri- 
EpiTor. 


A SERMON. 


Delivered in the Second Conzregational 
Church in Newport, R. 1. in Decem- 
ber, 1825, the evening preceding the 
depariure of a company of coloured 
people for Boston, on their way to Li- 
beria : 


cap race, 


By Wiiu1am Pattey, D. D. Pastor. 


Psaum Ixviii. 31.— Ethiopia shall 
soon stretch out her hands unto God. 


Ethiopia is a part of Africa, and 
by a figure of speech, may, include 
the whole of that country. That 
she shall “ stretch out her hands un- 
to God” denotes, that the wants and 
distresses of that people, especially 
in a spiritual sense, shall engage 
the compassion of God, and that he 
will appear for their relief, by send- 
ing the gospel to them, and grant- 
ing them worldly and spiritual bles- 
sings. Thus the apostle Paul saw, 
in vision, a man of Macedonia, who 
said to him, “‘ Come over and help 
us,” denoting that, as the people 
needed, so they were prepared to re- 
ceive, the instructions and blessings 
of the gospel. ‘The necessities and 
sufferings of mankind have a voice, 
and are a supplication, in the ear of 
the Lord. His compassion is infi- 
nite. “He is found of those that 
sought him not.” He first mani- 
fests his regard to a people, which 
is the cause of their being brought 
to know and love him. 

That Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hands to God,does not mean 
soon after the Psalm was written ; 
but the Psalm contains a prediction 
of a series of events, referring chief- 
ly to the ascension of Christ, and 
his reigning in Spirit over the 
world ; and in that series, Ethiopia, 
as stretching out her hands to God, 
has a place—and soon after the 
commencement of this general reign 
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of Christ, Ethiopia shall share in 
the blessings of the gospel. 


Preceding our text, it is said, 
“Thou hast ascetided on high :— 
Thou hast led captivity captive ; 
thou hast received gifts for men ; 
yea, for the rebellious also, that the 
Lord God might dwell among 
them.” This is plainly expressive 
of the ascension of Christ, and 
of the subjugation of all his en- 
emies, and of the enlargement and 
prosperity of his church. Cap- 
tivity may denote those who make 
captive ; and after the ascension 
of Christ, they shall be led cap- 
tive, or in chains, as foes that are 
subdued. In this sense the expres- 
sion corresponds to that of the 
apostle, 
victory.” Or captivity may denote 
those who are made captive. In 
repeated instances, when the tribes 
of Israel were made captive, they 
were styled the “captivity of Israel.” 
And that “captivity shall be led 
captive,” may denote, that they who 


were in captivity to sin, shall be re- 


leased, and led the joyful captives 9 
of divine grace. Whichever con- 
struction be adopted, the sense is 
the same, denoting a victory over 
the enemies of Christ, and the pros- 
perity of the church, and the uni- 
versal prevalence of the gospel. 


There are many prophecies of 


these events in scripture. They 
are plainly implied in the first prom- 
ise, that the “ Seed of the woman 
shall bruise the serpent’s head.”— 
If the serpent’s head shall be bruis- 
ed, then his power and influence 
shall be destroyed; and if this 
shall be done by the Messiah, then 
he must reign and his people must 
prosper. The prophecies, as we 
advance in scripture, become more 
explicit and full on this subject, till 
the circumstances, in general, and 
almost the time of the universal 
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prevalence of the gospel are now 
known. 


Were it not for this prospect, 
there would be reason for great dis- 
couragement and sorrow. If dark- 
ness were to continue, and sin to 
reign over so large a proportion of 
the human race: if all kinds of er- 
ror were still to be adopted; and 
impieties and crimes to be practis- 
ed: if the church were to remain 
so obscure and feeble, and continue 
so arduous a conflict with enemies 
so many and powerful, the glory of 
Christ as Saviour, would be in a 
great measure veiled, and the work 
of salvation would be brought into 
disrepute. 


It would justly be thought too ex- 
tensive a plan, were I to attempt to 
adduce the prophecies in general, 
in scripture, of the victory of Christ, 
and the universal prevalence of the 
gospei, But it cannot be improper 
to attend to a sketch of the subject 
as presented to view in this Psalm. 

God is represented as “arising 
and scattering his enemies.” His 

operations in favour of the gospel 
church are represented by the de- 
liverance of the Israelites from 
Egypt, their guidance through the 
wilderness, and introduction into 
the land of Canaan. His power 
will be as really exerted, though 
not in so miraculous or visible a 
manner, as in the salvation of Is- 
rael, 

He will send down his Spirit.— 
This is represented in the figura- 
tive language of sending “ showers 
of rain to confirm his weary heri- 
tage.” He will “give his law;” 
furnish the world with his word— 
‘“‘ Many shall be employed in pub- 
lishing it ;”’ the number of mission- 
aries and teachers shall be great. 

He shall convert the Jews. This 
is represented by his bringing “Ben- 
jamin and Naphtali,” the former 
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the nearest, the latter the most re- 
mote tribe, in including 
therefore,all the intermediate tribes. 
The Gentiles shall be convert- 
ed. This is also represented by 
these extreme terms, ‘the Princes 
of Egypt,” the nearest and most 
powerful and inveterate enemies of 
Israel, and the inhabitants of “Ethi- 
opia,” who were the least to be 
dreaded, and the least known.— 
Thus, all the inhabitants of the 
earth, both Jews and Gentiles, are 
included: and the representation 
corresponds to the prophecies, that 
in Christ “all the families of the 
earth shall be blessed ;” and that 
“the knowledge of the Lord shall 
cover the earth, as the waters cover 
the seas.” 

There are two methods of ascer- 
taining the time, when any prophe- 
cy is to be accomplished: One is, 
from the dates connected with the 
prophecy: the other from events 
which indicate, that the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy has com- 
menced. The latter is the more 
satisfactory, and the more certain. 

The events of the present day in- 
dicate, that the time of the general 
prevalence of the gospel is near.— 
It is evident, that revolutioas and 
changes, unexampled in extent and 
importance,have withina few years, 
taken place in the political world : 
changes favourable to individual 
rights, and elective governments. 
Infidelity, in the form of deism, has 
been refuted, and in several coun- 
tries very generally exploded. Ma- 
homedanism and the Papal power 
have been essentially weakened.— 
The Lord has poured out his Spir- 
it upon his people, which is evident, 
in their union, and in their zeal to 
promote the gospel. He has given his 
word, by the translation of the scrip- 
tures in various languages. His 
word is proclaimed from a_ higher 
mountain than that of Sinai. It is 
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more extensively known than the 
tokens of the presence of God on 
that mountain were or than 
the thunders, in which the law was 
there delivered, were heard. It is 
given, not in terror, not clothed with 
darkness and threatening ; but in 
the light of gospel grace, in the joy- 


seen, 


ful accents of pardon and peace.— 
Great is the multitude of them that 
publish it. Its messengers are sent 
into all parts of the earth. 

The gospel is peculiarly success- 
ful; and there are indications of its 
wider and more rapid prosperity. 
The Jews, who have heretofore re- 
fused to read the New Testament, 
or to attend to gospel instruction, 
now receive, with thankfulness, this 
part of the word of God, and hear 
with candour, the instructions of 
ministers; and numbers of them 
have become converts and are emi- 
nent missionaries to their unbeliev- 
ing brethren, and to the heathen. 

Among all professions of religion, 


where there has been an opportu- 


nity to know, there is a disposition 
to examine the scriptures. Gospel 
instruction 1s heard, and is attended 
with success, among the heathen 
in the western wilderness, in Green- 
land, in the Islands of the Pacific 
Ocean, the whole population, of 
some of which, 
idolatry. 


have renounced 
It has influence in the 
superstitious sects in Judea, in Chi- 
na, and other parts of the world. 
Appearances are peculiarly fa- 
vourable respecting the Africans, 
in the general abolition of the slave 
trade, and the melioration of the 
condition of them in slavery : in the 
emancipation of a large number: 
in the existence of an independent 
Republic in one of the largest W. 
I. Islands : in the settlement of col- 
onies and churches in Africa, at 
Sierra Leone, at Regent’s-town and 
other places in that vicinity, and 
more recently in Liberia :—and in 
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the readiness with which the Afri- 
cans, promiscuously as they are 
rescued from the slave ships, and 
brought to those settlements, re- 


nounce their barbarous idolatry, 
and immoral habits, and conform to 
the laws of civilized society, and 
adopt the principles of the gospel, 
and im many instances manifest its 
spirit in their conversation and 
practice. 

‘To those who have moral! discern- 
ment, these circumstances shew, as 
plainly, the progress of the gospel, 
and the increasing prosperity of the 
church, as the progress of the Is- 
raelites from Egypt to the promised 
land was plain to the nataral sight ; 
and the agency of God, and his 
faithfulness to his promises, are as 
conspicuous, as in the wonders 
which he wrought in behalf of Is- 
rael, whom he bore through the 
wilderness “as an eagle stirreth up 
her nest, and taketh and beareth 
her young ones on her wings.” 

Among the means which the 
Lord employs for christianizing the 
heathen, is the formation of socie- 
ties for specific objects to be attain- 
ed, and establishing colonies and 
churches in heathen lands. 

Associations are necessary, that 
any great work of benevolence may 
be accomplished. ‘They combine 
more wisdom, possess a more en- 
tensive aud powerful influence, and 
alone_are permanent. It is like- 
wise important, that colonies and 
churches should be established in 
heathen lands. Little benefit is to 
be expected from simple instruc- 
tions, or theories, without any ex- 
amples to illustrate them. Much 
less good has been done among the 
heathen in this country, and in 
other parts of the world, by solitary 
missionaries, than by missionary 
families, who have given an exam- 
ple of social order, and of Christ- 
ian worship and practice. With 
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preaching it is essential that the 
example of Christians should be 
connected. Doctrines are then an- 
imated, and rendered visible. On 
this principle, Christ said to his 
church, “ Ye are the light of the 
world. Let your light so shine be- 
fore men, that they may see your 
good works, and glorify your Ia- 
ther who is in heaven.” 

Irom these considerations, there 
appears reason highly to approve of 
the Ainerican Colonization Society, 
to favour the emigration of free 
people of calour to Africa. It is 
not their object to transport all the 
people of colour to that country.— 
‘This would be impossible. Nor is 
it to be expected, that their num- 
ber among us should be essentially 
diminished ; but it is their object to 
establish a settlement, in which an 
example shall be exhibited of civil 
order, and industry and habits, and 
of Christian faith and worship and 
practice, the light of which may be 
seen by millions in a land of igno- 
rance, of barbarism, and of sin and 
suffering. In this view, there is 
reason to approve of the resolution 
of those before us, who are about to 
remove to Africa. They go, not 
from any particular dissatisfaction 
with their circumstances, or con- 
nexions here: not from an expec- 
tation of living without toil, or of 
accumulating great wealth, but that 
they may add their interest and in- 
fluence to a settlement, which is 
designed to exhibit the principles 
of civilization and Christianity in 
a country, where they are not 
known, and no other example of 
them can be seen. 


Shall we not all: concur in ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the agent 
of the Society,* present, who has 
been so assiduous and persevering 


in his exertions to raise money, to 


* Rey. Horace Sessions. 
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provide a ship, and to make every 
arrangement and provision possible, 
for those here present, and others 
from New-England, who are about 
to embark for Africa, and who has 
generously determined to accompa- 
ny them in their voyage. The 
Lord, dear Sir, has signally smiled 
on your exertions. Great will be 
the gratification and solace of the 
people of colour in having you with 
them, and you may be of important 
benefit in determining, after your 
arrival, the lines and circumstances 
of their settlement. And on your 
return, for which we humbly pray, 
you may, from what you shall have 
seen, be able to give an account, 
which will recommend the settle- 
ment, and promote the benevolent 
object of the society, in whose ser- 
vice you have been engaged; and 
thus gratify, far beyond what you 
would otherwise be able to do, the 
benevolent wishes of your own 
heart. Dear brother, farewell.— 
May the Lord accompany you with 


his protection and blessing; and 
still exceed, as he has done, your 
highest expectations! 

But what shall I say to those 
whom I am now to address for the 


last time? I feel that the occasion 
has a great mixture of grief with 
joy. No one can look on those 
whom he is to see no more, but 
with eyes suffused with tears. In 
this manner, your friends present, 
lament your departure. But the 
occasion must be, in some respects, 
still more afflicting to you. There 
is even something sorrowful in leav- 
ing the place in which one has been 
brought up—in leaving the haven 
which he has been accustomed to 
consider his home: in leaving the 
scenes with which he has been con- 
versant, and the connexions in gen- 
eral he has formed, not with the 
hope of returning to them again. 
‘This has ever been considered, even 
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by the saints, as one of the greatest 
of trials. Yet there is much rea- 
son for encouragement. ‘“ Weare 
all strangers and pilgrims on earth ; 
and after a little time the places 
which know us, will know us no 
more for ever.” We have all du- 
ties to perform ; and it should be 
our object, and it is our only ulti- 
mate interest, to be faithful in 
them. 

You are called in divine Provi- 
dence to remove to a distant land. 
Yet you are not without the pros- 
pect of many temporal advantages. 
In the place to which you are go- 
ing the soil is fertile and easy of 
cultivation, the climate is mild and 
favourable to health; there are fa- 
cilities for commerce. The socie- 
ty in which you will be placed is 
united and affectionate; the gov- 
ernment under which you will live, 
though strict, is mild and paternal, 
and you will enjoy under it the 
rights of citizens. Provision will 
be made for your defence and for 
the supply of your wants im health 
and in sickness. But what is chief- 
ly to be regarded, you will be fa- 
voured with Christian instruction 
and the ordinances of the gospel, 
and will have equal rights im all 
church privileges and proceedings. 
You will live in the vicinity of 
those whom you naturally consider 
your brethren, You may be of 
incalculable advantage in dissuad- 
ing them from those cruel wars in 
which it is their object to obtain 
captives, to sell them into bondage ; 
in dissuading them from the horri- 
ble practice of sacrificing their sons 
at the funeral of kings, or on certain 
superstitious occasions. You may be 
instrumental of teaching them to re- 
spect life and liberty and their do- 
mestic and social relations; of 
teaching them the value of their 
gold and ivory and other precious 
commodities ; of teaching them to 
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engage in works of industry, agri- 
culture, manufactures and com- 
merce, and of rendering them re- 
spectable and flourishing 
ple. 

As necessary to these benefits, 
you are to recommend the gospel 
to them: to attempt by your tem- 
per and conduct to remove their 
prejudices against those who are 
called Christians: you are to fa- 
vour every attempt for their in- 
struction, for their reformation, for 
their conversion to the truth— 


as a peo- 


earnestly desiring that the light of 


tue gospel may extend over all the 
kingdoms and tribes of Africa, and 
that every individual may enjoy its 
blessings and rejoice in its hopes. 
Some of you, two, if not more, 
are natives of that country; and in 
early life were torn from your 
weeping, or slaughtered relatives 
and friends, and brought in a con- 
fined vessel to a land whose lan- 
guage and customs were strange 
to you, where you were sold as 
slaves. But those clouds of con- 
sternation and misery are fast pass- 
ing away, and to you are over for- 
ever. liow different is your situ- 
ation now from what it was then? 
You are now free: you are bless- 
ed with Christian light and Christ- 
ian liberty—you stand in the midst 
of a Christian congregation, who 
sympathise in your suilerings, who 
unite in their wishes and prayers 
for your peace and prosperity.— 
‘Though you are returning to Af- 
rica notin that vigour with which 
you leit it, yet you return with the 
judgment and discretion of age, 
and the experience of the riches 
of grace; and though you cannot 
hope long to continue your labours 
for the benefit of the settlers, your 
exertions and prayers for the wel- 
fare of Africa; yet you have this 
to animate you w hile y you live, and 
to cheer you im your dying hour, 
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the assurance that your labour 
shall not be in vain: thatthe work 
in which you are engaged shall 
prosper : for the Lord hath promis- 
ed, that Ethiopia shall soon stretch 
out her hand unto God. This en- 
couragement is applicable and is 
adapted to the whole company.— 
Contemplating our separation, be 
exhorted to indulge no selfish feel- 
ings, nor any wrong expectations. 
These will mar your happiness, and 
impair your usefulness. On your 
passage, cultivate an affectionate, 
obliging disposition. Regard the 
advice of the agent, and be in sub- 
jection one to another. On your 
arrival in Liberia, submit to the 
laws of the settlement. ‘The order 
and prosperity of society depend 
on a due subordination in its mem- 
bers—Give an example of good 
citizens and of Christians. 

With this advice and the en- 
couragement suggested, we bid you 
farewell: a long farewell.— May the 
Lord be with you and bless you. 

Weep not. There is rather ree- 
son to rejoice. This is an occa- 
sion which many humane and pi- 
ous men have desired to see; but 
were not permitted to witness.— 
How, with a multitude of others, 
would the pious and benevolent 
Hopkins have rejoiced to behold 
such an occasion as the present? 
He doubtless is acquainted with 
it, together with the saints in 
heaven, who take an active inter- 
est in every measure to promote 
the gospel, and rejoice in the in- 
creasing and extending lustre of 
gospel light. 

Some of you are brought to an 
occasion which you have long de- 
sired, for which you have waited 
and prayed, but could scarcely 
hope to see, that of going under 
the best advantages to promote the 
Gospel in Africa. Go, then, our 
friends, and may the Lord grant us 
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grace to fulfil our duties ‘in our 
respective stations and relations, 
and to be faithful unto deat! 
when we meet again, may it be in 
Z.ion above, to which the ransomed 
ofthe Lord shall return with songs 
and everlasting joy. And to the 
Lord be glory and praise forever. 


AMEN. 


a 


and 


For the Hopkinsian Magazine. 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF ROMANS Xi. 36. 
Of him, and through him, and 
to him, are ail things. — 
[Concluded from page 36.] 


INFERENCES. 
1. If all things are of Cod, in 
the sense explained; then he might 


have forcknown all things from 
eternity. Knowledge is ever found- 
ed on certainty. That which is 
contingent or uncertain, may 
conjectured, but cannot be known. 
It is absurd to suppose, that any 
thing should have been foreknown, 
which was not certainly future.— 
3ut. when God existed alone, what 
was there, without himself, to ren- 
der certain the future existence of 
any thing or event? And what was 
there within himself, to render fu- 
ture things and events certain, be- 
sides his determinations or decrees ? 
Whatever he determined should be, 
it was certain would be. And as 
all things are consequent upon his 
decrees, and were included in the 
eternal counsel of his will, he 
might know as infallibly, in eterni- 
ty, all that zould be in time, as he 
now knows what is, or has been. 
By knowing all his own designs, he 
necessarily knew all hisown works: 
and by knowing all his own works, 
he necessarily knew all creat- 
ures, things and events. “ Known 
unto God are all his works from the 
beginning of the world” 
there had been any thing, great or 
small, good or evil, which God did 


be 


An Illustration of Romans, xi. 36. 
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not determine, it would have been 
impossible for him to foreknow it. 
Thisis only saying, that he could no* 
foreknow, what was uncertain, and 
was not therefore, capable of being 
knowledge. The 
knowledge of God, like all his per- 
fections, is incomprehensible ; and 
he may have ways of knowing 
things, of which we can form no 
conception : but it is not speaking 
dishohourably of his omniscience, 
to say, that he cannot know that, 
which is not, has not been, and may 
never be. 

Though God’s foreknowledge and 
his decrees are distinguishable, as 
the one precedes the other, in the or- 
der of nature, and his decrees are 
the foundation of his foreknowl- 
edge ; yet they are inseparably con- 
nected, as much as cause and ef- 
fect. Whatever God decreed, he 
must have foreknown; and what- 
ever he foreknew, he must have de- 
creed. 

2. If all things are of God ; then 
he might have been perfectly hap- 
py in eternity. Before God com- 
menced the work of creation, he 
had a minute and comprehensive 
view ofall his works, from the be- 
ginning to the end, and saw them 
all, as certainly future. Hence he 
enjoyed all his works as much, in 
eternity, as he does now, or will; 
after the final consummation. 

sut, if God had not determined, 
or decreed, all things ; it is impos- 
sible to see, how he could have been 
perfectly happy from eternity.— 
Those things, which were not de- 
creed, must have been uncertain, 
and unforeseen; and could there- 
fore have given God no pleasure, 
until they actually came to pass.— 
Upon this supposition, both the 
knowledge and happiness of the 
Creator, are changeable, and con- 
stantly increasing, as his creatures 
come into existence and the events 
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of time transpire. ‘The universali- 
ty and immutability of his counsel, 
is the only ground of his perfect 
and unchangeable blessedness. 

3. If all things are of God, then 
all things display his glory. The 
glory of God consists in his perfec- 
tions. That any created thing 
should display his glory; it is nec- 
essary, not only that he should have 
made it, but that he should have 
designed it. Upon supposition there 
are created things, which God has 
made inadvertently, or undesigned- 
ly; those things may afford evi- 
dence of his power, but make no 
display of his wisdom and goodness. 
The skill and benevolence of God 
appear in his works, no farther than 
they are the result of his counsel. 
But, as his counsel, or eterna! pur- 
pose, comprehended all things; so 
all things display his glory. “ By 
the things that are made, are clear- 
ly seen, his eternal power and God- 


head.” All the power, wisdom and 


goodness, apparent in the works of 


creation, are to be attributed to 


him, who drew the great scheme of 


all his works, before the world be- 
gan—‘‘ who saw the end from the 
beginning, and from ancient times 
the things that are not yet done,’ 
and was able to say, ‘My counsel 
shall stand, and | will do all my 
pleasure.” 

4. If all things are through God, 
in the sense explained ; then every 
thing that exists, exhibits evidence 
of his being. If it implies an ab- 
surdity, to suppose, that any thing, 
material, or immaterial, besides God 
himself, should come into existence 
without creative power ; then one 
object affords as real and substan- 
tial evidence of the being of Ged, 
another. An atom affords as 
real evidence of the Divine exis- 
tence as a world: a worm—as an 
angel. 


as 
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But, on the other hand, if it be 
supposed, that any one thing, howe 
ever small and _  inconsiderable, 
might come into ‘being without 
creative, almighty power; all evi- 
dence of the divine existence, aris- 
ing from his works, would be sub- 
verted. If one particle of dust 
might come into being without cre- 
ative power; so might another, 
and another, yea, all the particles 
that compose the world, and all 
the “Worlds that roll.’ If an in- 
sect might start into life, without 
the inspiration of the Almighty ; 
so might a lion or a man. What 
evidence, then, remains, that ‘ He, 
who made all things, is God ?’— 
And, if the evidence of the Divine 
being, arising from the works of 
creation, be subverted; there re- 
mains only a metaphysical and du- 
bious argument, to prove the exis- 
tence ofGod. ‘To deny the opera- 
tion of the Divine hand in any crea- 
ture or thing, is to step upon athe- 
istical ground, where all is dark- 
ness, perplexity and doubt. 

5. If all things are through God, 
im the sense illustrated; we may 
hence learn the nature and extent 
of divine providence. All, except 
atheists, acknowledge, that God ex- 
ercises a providence over the 
works of his hands. But there is 
a diversity of opinions, eve n among 
projessed Christians, respectin g the 
nature and extent of divine provi- 
deuce. Some suppose, that the 
providence of God consists in his 
upholding the things which he has 
made ; or at most, in bis limiting 
and restraining their motions and 
Some suppose, that the 
providence of God, is concerned 
only in things and events of great 
magnitude and of good tendency. 

But, if all things are through 
God, then his providence can be 
nothing more uor less than his agen- 


actions. 
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cy in upholding the things that are 
made, and causing all the motions 
of matter, and all the operations of 
mind; and this providence must 
extend to all creatures, things and 
events, both in the natural and 
moral world. And this is the rep- 
resentation of the sacred writers, 
who assert, that ‘not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without 
God.’—that ‘the hairs of the head 
are numbered’—that ‘ there is not 
evil in a city, and the Lord hath not 
done it’—and that ‘he forms the 
light and creates darkness, makes 
peace and creates evil.’ 

6. If all things are through God ; 
then there is reason to acknowl- 
edge the divine hand, in all events, 
and to bow to the Divine will, under 
all circumstances. The divine 
hand is much concerned in 
one event, as another. ‘The least, 
as well as the greatest events, the 
evil, as well as the good, take place 
according tothe counsel,and through 
the agency of God. The divine 
hand is no less concerned in those 
events, which take place by the in- 
strumentality of second causes, than 
in those, which are produced by his 
immediate agency; for he “ work- 
eth all in all.” No creatures act 
independently of God; but only as 
he ‘ works in them to will and to do.’ 
Hence Job had reason to acknow!l- 
edge the divine hand, in taking 
away his substance, and his chil- 
dren; although, in this bereave- 
ment, God used the instrumentality 
of the Sabeans, the Chaldeans, and 
the Prince of the power of the air. 
And hence, though the priests ac- 
cused, Pilate condemned, and the 
Romans crucified Christ; yet we 
read, that ‘God bruised him,’ that 
‘God gave him the cup of suffering,’ 
and that ‘God’s hand, as well as his 
counsel, determined’ all that was 
done by wicked Jews and Gentiles, 
to the holy Jesus. 


as 
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And if there is reason to ac- 
knowledge the divine hand in all 
events ; then there is equal reason 
to bow to the divine wil/, under all 
circumstances. For the divine 
hand is always guided by the divine 
will. God never does more or less, 
than he always intended, and saw 
to be best. As his will is concern- 
ed in all the circumstances of men, 
and is ever according to the dictates 
of his infinite wisdom and the feel- 
ings of his infinite benevolence ;. so 
there is always reason to acquiesce 
in his will, in adversity, as well as 
prosperity , under the reception of 
evil, as well as the reception of good. 

7. Ifall things are through God ; 
then entire dependence is consistent 
with moral freedom. Mankind are 
conscious, that they are morally 
free. They know that they act of 
choice, and feel that they are ac- 
countable, and tife proper objects of 
praise and blame, reward and pun- 
ishment. But, while they are thus 
conscious of moral freedom; they 
are taught by the apostle in the pas- 
sage before us, and by the other in- 
spired writers, what, indeed. may be 
demonstrated by reason, that they 
are entirely dependant upon God. 
Such dependence, then, and moral 
freedom are consistent; for they 
actually co-exist in all mankind.— 
However difficult it may be thought, 
to reconcile them ; they are certain- 
ly reconcileable. But, if moral free- 
dom consists in willing or choosing ; 
where is the difliculty of reconciling 
this, with entire dependence ? It is 
not difficult to reconcile the motion 
ofa body, with an adequate cause 
of its motion; and why should it be 
thought difficult to reconcile choice 
and volition in men, with an ade- 
quate cause of those mental exer- 
cises? It would be strange, indeed, 
if men had no choice, when God 
causes them to choose, or if they 
did not will, when he ‘works in 
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them to will and to do, of his own 
good pleasure ! 

&. If all things are to God, in the 
sense explained, then there is rea- 
son to be pleased on the whole, with 
all things and events. Many things 
are evil in themselves ; and as such, 
it is right to be displeased with them. 
Many events take place, extremely 
undesirable in themselves; and as 
such, they may be deplored. But, 
when it is considered, that all things 
and events, whether good or evil in 
themselves, were designed, and shall 


be made to result in the glory of 


God and the good of his kingdom ; 
there is abundant on the 
whole, to be satisfied with whatever 
has been, is now, or will be hereaf- 
ter. There is ground ‘to rejoice in 
the Lord alway.’ 

Finally. The subject under con- 
sideration, shows who are reconciled 
ta God. It is presumed, that but 
few will maintain, that those are 
reconciled to God, who are displeas- 
ed with what he is, what he does, 


reason, 


and what Ae desigus to do; but if 


not, then none are reconciled to 
God, who are not pleased with his 
sovereign wisdom and goodness, in 
working all things according to the 
counsel of his own will; for or Aim, 
and ruroven him, and To him, are 
ALL THINGS ; to whom be glory for- 
ever. Amen. PauLinus. 


— = 
MANKIND UNDER 
LOVE 


OBLIGATION 
GoD. 


To 


It is allowed by all, except the 
grossest Antinomians, that every 
man is obliged to love God with all 
his heart, soul, mind and strength ; 
and this, notwithstanding the de- 
pravity of his nature. But to love 
God with all the heart, is to love 
him in every character in which he 
has made himself known ; and, more 
especially, in those wherein his mor- 
al excellencies appear with the bright- 


est lustre. The same law that 
obliged Adam, in innocence, to love 
God in all his perfections, as dis- 
played in the works of creation, 
obliged Moses and Israel to love him 
in all the glorious displays of him- 
self in his wonderful works of prov- 
idence, of which they were wit- 
And the same law, that 
obliged them to love him in those 
discoveries of himself, obliges us to 
to love him in other discoveries, 
by which he has since more glo- 
riously appeared, as saving sin- 
through the death of kis 
To suppose, that we are 
obliged to love God as manifesting 
himself in the works of creation and 
providence, but not in the work of 
redemption ; is to suppose, that, in 
the highest and most glorious dis- 


nesses. 


ners 
Non. 


plays of himself, he deserves no re- 
gard. The same perfections, which 
appear in all his other works, and 
render him lovely, appear in this 
with a ten-fold lustre: to be obliged 
to love him on account of the one, 
and not of the other, is not a little 
extraordinary. ANpRew FULLER. 


—<—— 


DECLARATIVE GLORY OF GOD. 
The declarative glory of God, as 
it concerns himself, is of inconceiv- 
able weight. It is the highest end 
that can possible be promoted. * It 
is also a matter of the utmost con- 
sequence to all the good part of the 
intellectual creation ; to holy angels 
and just men. In his light, they 
light. In the light of his 
countenance—in the knowledge 
and contemplation of his perfec- 
tions, is their supreme felicity. By 
the declarative glory of God is 
meant, the manifestation of his es- 
sential glory; the giving rational 
creatures true ideas of his real at- 
tributes. In order to this, it seems 
necessary that he should make him- 


see 
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self known by his works and ways. 
This therefore isthe method he hath 
taken, and which it is to be suppos- 
ed he will ever pursue. By works 
of power, he shows that he is om- 
nivotent: By doing good, he shows 
that he is good; and by awful judg- 
ments on the workers of iniquity, he 
shows that he is, beyond compari- 
son, glorious in holiness. It may 
reasonably be presumed, that, for the 
sake of his declarative glory, in 
which he so much delights, and 


which is so essential to the good of 


created intelligences, it is necessary 
that these, his several perfections, 
should be thus eternally displayed. 
‘Thus seems to be the account which 
we have in the scriptures, of the 
wise and good ends both of temporal 
and eternal punishments. 

When Pharaoh was drowned in 
the red sea, there was this good end 
to be answered by it, that God’s 
name might be declared throughout 
all the earth. And the apostle says, 
What if God, willing to show his 
wrath, and to make his power known, 
endured with much long suffering 
the vessels of wrath, fitted to destruc- 
tion: and that he might make known 
the riches of his glory on the ves- 
sels of mercy, which he had afore 
prepared unto glory? We are sul- 
ficiently let into the reasons and 
ends of the wrath to come, to have 
rational grounds to believe that the 
hand which punishes sin with eter- 
nal death, on the larger and univer- 
sal seale, is perfectly good. Cer- 
tainly it must argue great arrogance, 
rather than superior penetration, in 
any man to be confident of the con- 
trary. Who but one who knows 
how to govern the universe, in the 
wisest and best manner, can safely 
pretond to say, that endless punish- 
rents, though just, cannot be nec- 
essary, nor answer any sufficiently 
important purposes ! 

Da. Smauiey. 
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From the Christian Mirror. 

ON FINDING FAULT WITH MINISTERS. 

Mr. Editor,—In these days of 
declension, when it becomes Chris- 
tians to wrestie in prayer like Jacob, 
or like Aaron and Hur to hold up 
the hands of their ministers; it 
grieves my heart to hear them, in- 
stead of this, finding fault with their 
pastors, and that in a most unrea- 
sonable manner. We often hear 
them complaining in a manner like 
this :—“ Our minister does not visit 
his people and converse with them 
as he ought. 
remark that this complaint — is 
brought forward by those who are 
strangers at his dwelling.) He is 
too slow of speech. He is not a 
popular preacher. He dwells too 
much upon doctrines, or not enough. 
He ought to preach more to sinners. 
He ought to preach more upon 
Christian experience. More upon 
this or that particular duty.” These 
expressions, and many more like 
them, might be mentioned, which 
we should never hear of, did these 
complainers consider but for a mo- 
ment. I shall not pretend to say 
how much ground there may be for 
these complaints; nor shall I say 
that ministers are never to blame; 
but I do say that it ill becomes 
those who should be their helpers 
in the Lord, and who should hold 
up their hands, to hang like a dead 
weight upon them, and not only lose 
all benefit which they might derive 
from their ministry themselves, but 
exert a powerful influence to hinder 
its good effect upon others. Alas, 
Christian, is this thy kindness to 
thy friend? Is this thy gratitude 
for all his prayers and tears, while 
he mourns over thee in secret to see 
leaf after leaf of thy promising pro- 
fession withering and falling, and 
sinners thronging the broad road ? 
Will you leave him to serve and 
grieve alone? O ungrateful man! 


But it is worthy of 
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Have you no bowels of compassion 
for sinuers, that you thus lay a 
stumbling block in their way, rather 
than hoid up a light to guide them 
to heaven? Do but around 
you upon the people of this State. 


look 


See Christians slumbering ‘and sin- 


ners perishing; while every truth 


of God’s word is assailed by the 


champions of error. See vice 
ing ground, and the de 
Satan, dike a flood, threatenin 
overwhelin even 


gion. See 


gain- 


r to 


the name reli- 
how little is done in 
many places toward supporting the 
what 
} , 
and what a 


deatii-like indifference prevails in 


gospel, in comparison with 


imivut be expe cted : 
many places with regard to having 
the preaching of the gospel. 

See how many ministers are 
needed, and how many destitute 
yaces there are to be supplied. 

PI 


Witness the increasing boldness of 


the enemies of the gospel. These 
things should not be lightly passed 
over; tor things have come to such 
an alarming crisis, that Christians 
must awake, or they might as well 
give up the cause. Neither have 
they any time to lose; for while 
they sleep and remain inactive, all 
the legions of hell are busy. Look 
at the cause of Christ in this coun- 
try, and im the world. 
your poor perishing children, and 
your own guilty soul. Lay all this 
close to your heart, as much so as 


the subject demands, and then, if 


you have nothing else to do, go and 

tind fault with your m jiister. 

A |. AYMAN. 
—— 
From the New-York Observer. 

MISSIONARY EFFORT. 
Messrs. Editors—Have you heard 
the rumour, which has lately gone 
through the land, that very much is 
done to send the gospel to the hea- 
ihen, and to build up the waste 
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places of Zion in our land? Tam 
told, that the streams of Christian 
charity are beginning to flow, with 
adeep and broad and steady cur- 
rent—that we live in the bricht 
morning of the 1@th century—that 
the Christian world is all awake, 
and the gospel will soon be preach- 
creature. Yes, 
where you will, and urge Christians 
to their duty on this subject, and 
» met with very welcome 
Irge as you will, and in 
be told, * Much has 
already been done, and much more 
is doing.” 

I know much is done, and I re- 
joice at it:—I know much is done, 
but let me ask, is all done that needs 
to be done? is all done that can be 
done ? 

If Jewish infidelity is at an end ; 
if the delusions of Mahommedism 
are no more; if the abominations 
of Popery are past; if Paganism 
has disappeared ; if Christ already 
has the heathen for his mheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for his possession; if his dying 
charge is already executed, and 
the full blaze of the millenium is 
now shining upon the world ; then 
all is done that needs to be done; 
the mighty trust committed to the 
church is fulfilled, and Christians 
may sit down in idleness. 

But what is the fact? At this 
moment, all that is done by the 
Christian world needs to be in- 
creased a thousand fold. Our Bi- 
bles, our missionaries, our ministers 
at home, our Christian zeal and en- 
terprize, all need to be inealeulably 
increased. Any man who will look 
beyond the little circle that bounds 
his daily movements, will see at 
once that this is painful trath. He 
will see that the world is still lying 
in wickedness; and that unless the 
church of’ Christ makes a more 
vigorous effort than it has yet made, 


ed to every go 


you will be 
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generation afier generation. must 
for along time continue to go from 
heathen lands into an unknown and 
unheard of eternity. Surely this 
is no time for us to stop that we 
may congratulate ourselves on what 
is already done. Rather should we 
put on mourning and confusion of 
face, that so httle is done. The 
world is before us, and it is still a 
world in ruins. Look at the work 
to be done. The temple of the 
living God is to be erected, though 
as yet its walls are just beginning 
to rise. The last stone is to be laid, 
the scaffolding to be removed, the 
beautiful situation to be cleared, 
and Zion to stand forth ‘“ the per- 
fection of beauty, the joy of the 
whole earth.” 

Let me ask, then, is all done 
that can be done? Messrs. Editors, 
with what I know of the manner 
in which Christians make their of- 
ferings to the Lord, I have not pa- 
tience to answer this question. At this 
moment, where we write hundreds 
for the treasury of the Lord, we 
might write thousands. This re- 
mark, for nine cases out of ten, 
needs no qualifications, Talk about 
the power of the church.—How, let 
me ask, do Christians furnish the 
supplies, which in fact they do fur- 
nish? Is there any mighty strug- 
gle ?—is there an ‘effort that puts 
every power in requisition; that 
leads them to husband all their re- 
sources with frugality? or is it al- 
tovether a casual thing with them, 
met as they meet the trifling ex- 
penses of the day, that pass almost 
unnoticed and unthought of !-— 
Look through this wide communi- 
ty, and the answer will stare you 
in the face. You will find that 
what is done, is done with abso- 
lutely no effort at all; with a few 
noble exceptions, that do honour to 
the Christian name, this is unquali- 
fied and unequivocal truth. How 
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do Christians begin their weeks and 
their months? Do they follow the 
direction of the great missionary to 
the Gentiles, by laying in store on 
the first day of the week, as the 
Lord hath prospered them, that 
there be no gathering when their 
charity is called for,—that their 
bounty be ready and at hand? Do 
they seek first the kingdom of hea- 
ven—are they most solicitous to 
know how they shall make their 
business best subserve the cause of 
Christ !—how, without neglecting 
other duties, they can lay aside 
their dollar, or their five or ten dol- 
lars, for the next monthly concert ; 
and are they as much gratified and 
rejoiced, with what they are ena- 
bled to lay by, as the miser is with 
what he is enabled to treasure up / 
Is this the animating aspect of the 
Christian world? Heaven grant 
that it soon may be. But at pres- 
ent the melancholy fact is far other- 
wise. In most cases Christians live 
on, thinking little of the subject, 
till called upon by some one com- 
missioned to ask their charity, and 
then, without examining the object 
proposed, they throw in something, 
just as they would throw down a 
shilling at a turnpike gate, and pass 
on, searcely thinking of it again, 
either in the way of wanting it, or 
caring what becomes of it. 

Is this the way to send the gos- 
pel through the earth—to execute 
the command “go teach all na- 
tions!” Does this look like rejoic- 
ing daily at those signs of the times 
which betoken the approach of the 
Millennium? I say again, what is 
given, is given withouteffort. It is 
not raised by self-denial, by rigid 
economy and management, by cast- 
ing about, and getting together all 
that may with propriety be spared 
from other objects. What Christ- 
ians give is only part of what runs 
over their cup. And such is their 
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apathy, that till their cup runs over, 
they hardly think of giving at all. 
They never think of drawing from 
the fountain till it is full, for then 
they would have to trust the Lord; 
seldom think of raising any thing 
merely by sacrifice and self-denial, 
by circumscribing their expenses, 
denying themselves a luxury, or 
lessening their courtly train and 
equipage. Go through Christen- 
dom, and you will find these re- 
marks verified, with only this dif- 
ference, that they do not come up 
to the truth. Go and name the 
men, whose daily study is to shape 
their business that it shall contribute 


most to build up” the kingdom of 


heaven on the earth. Go name the 
men, who raise their charities by 
self-denial, who have less splendid 
furniture, less costly tables, fewer 
servants, less equipage, for what 
they give in charity; and where 
you find one, I will find nmety and 
nine who never know, from any in- 
convenience they sustain, that they 
have given a farthing. 

| repeat it thea, the treasury of 
the Lord, so far as it is supplied, is 
supplied without self-denying  ef- 
fort, without that self-devoting spirit 
of zeal and enterprise which primi- 
tive Christians possessed. On this 
subject there is an apathy in the 
church that is like the chill of the 
grave, and men are holding their 
silver and gold with a deathlike 
grasp. Oh! ye disciples of Jesus, 
such was not the spirit of your Lord, 
when he had not where to lay his 
head; such was not his spirit at 
that awful moment, when the ques- 
tion was, whether he should under- 
take for your redemption. Amd if 
his blood, flowing warm from his 
side, does not melt this apathy from 
your hearts, you must expect it will 
be melted aw ay by his hot displea- 
sure. 


And is it still said, all is done 








that can be done? Then by what 
standard, let me ask, is the power 
of Christendom to be measured? 
the same that would measure it if 
the object were to open canals, 
build navies, or raise armies to re- 
pel an invading foe ?- If so, all is 
not done that can be done. If so, 
the present movements of the 
church are but the movements of 
staggering infancy. Let the Chris- 
tian world but make one simulta- 
neous effort—let every individual 
exert himself as he would to pur- 
chase a freehold, or embark his 
capital in business, and this is what 
I mean when I speak of power. Let 
the Christian world in concert be- 
come convulsed with one simultane- 
ous struggle, and the empire of dark- 
ness would disappear, like cities 
swallowed by earthquakes; a new 
day would rise over the world ; ma- 
ny would run to and fro, the angel 
having the everlasting gospel to 
preach would fly through the midst 
of heaven,—the trumpet of Zion 
would be blown on the top of every 
mountain, its echo would ring thro’ 
every valley, and the ransomed of 
the Lord would come from the ends 
of the earth with songs and ever- 
lasting joy, to meet in mighty con- 
cert the elect of God. 


——<- 
ORIGIN OF THE NAME HOPKINSIAN. 


The following is an extract from 
‘“* Brief Sketches” of the life of Dr. Hop- 
kine, written by himself, 


‘In the latter end of the year 
1769, or beginning of 1770, Mr. 
William Hart of Saybrook publish- 
ed a Dialogue under the following 
title, “ Brief Remarks on a num- 
ber of false positions, and danger- 
ous errors, which are spreading in 
the country ; collected out of sun- 


dry discourses, lately published, 
wrote by Dr. W hitaker and Mr. 
Hopkins.” 


And soon after, there 
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was a smal] pamphlet published. 
which was doubtless written by the 
same Mr. Hart, which was written 
in a sarcastical way, without argu- 
ment or reason; in which the doc- 
trines that I, and others who agreed 
with me, had.published, were mis- 
represented, and an attempt made 
to set them ina ridiculous light. 
And with a particular design, as it 
appeared, to disgrace me before 
the public, he called them Hopkin- 
tonian doctrines, ‘This is the ori- 
ginal of this epithet. And since 
that time, all who embrace the Cal- 
vinistick doctrines, which were 
published by President Edwards, 
Doctor Bellamy, 

Stockbridge, and myself, have been 
called Hoplkintenions, or Hepkin- 
sians. Thus I am become the 
head of a denomination, who have 
since greatly increased, and in 
which thousands are included, and 
alarge number of ministers, who, 
[ believe, are the most sound, con- 
sistent, and thorough Calvinists ; 
and who, in general, sustain as 
good a character, as to their mo- 
rality, preaching, and personal re- 
ligion, as any set of clergymen 
whatever; and who are most popu- 
lar, where there appears to be most 
attention to religion ; and who, at 
the same time, are most hated, op- 
posed and spoken against, by Ar- 
minians, Deists, and persons who 
appear to have no religion. And 
I believe, though this denomination 
or name originated from no such 
design, that it has proved an ad- 
vantage to truth and true religion, 
as it has given opportunity, and 
been the occasion, of collecting 
those who embrace the scheme of 
Christianity exhibited in the fore- 
mentioned publications, and rank- 
ing them under one standard. It 
has excited attention, and promot- 
o enquiry into the principles and 
lartrinae which are ambrared end 
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held by those of this denomination ; 
by which light and conviction have 
been spread and propagated.” 


enka 
RELIGIOUS NOVELS. 


The peculiar duties of a spy, 
even though he be amongChristians, 
ofien lead him into society he might 
otherwise wish to aveid, and call 
him to witness scenes from which 
he would gladly retire. ‘They also 
compel him to censure those whom 
he loves, and to find fault where 
others may approve. This renders 
his ofice mostunwelcome. It ex- 
poses him to the derision and cal- 
umny of — tlie opposition and 
hatred of some, and secures the 
love mee friendship of none. But 
is he, therefore, to neglect the du- 
ties of his office! Is he to close 
his eyes on the faults of Christians, 
and suffer them to pursue their sin- 
ful course unreproved? Is he to 
fly from the realities of life, and de- 
cline all intercourse with human 
society! No, he is to act well his 
part, and faithfully discharge the 
duties of his office. He is to min- 
gle in every soctety, and keep an 
eagle-eyed watch over the conduct 
ofall. And every secret plan form- 
ed to frustrate the purposes of infi- 
nite benevolence: every act that 
tends to injure the cause of reli- 
gion; every word spoken against 
the King of Heaven; is to be 
brought to light, and exposed to 
the just censures of an impartial 
world. He is to learn the number 
and Strength of the enemies of all 
righteousness ; to ascertain their 
position and manner of attack ; to 
become acquainted with their wea- 
pons and their true colours; and then 
carry the information to his own 
ranks, the Captain of his salvation. 

‘There are many, who fight under 
false colours: who use the standard 
of the cross, while thew are the 
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deadly enemics of the Prince of 
Life. ‘They hide their real char- 
acters, that they may not be 
pected by those whom they 
to conquer. ‘These are the pirates 
moral world, whose hands 
are daily imbrued in the blood of 
im who sport with the 
everiasting happiness of deathless 
beings, and inflict the never-ending 
pains of the second death. 

Among these I rank religious 
novels, many of which are sailing 
about the world, and committing 
constant the 
moral principles of men. They go 
out under false colours, professedly 
bound to the haven of eternal rest; 
while true destination is to 
the fairy fields of an imaginary 
paradise. They are entirely unac- 
quainted with the narrow path to 
heaven, and have not even a chart 
to direct their course through the 
rocks, shoals and quicksands, which 
lie on either Neither will 
they attempt the straight way to 
**elory, honour, and immortality ;’” 
but choose rather the plain sailing 
of a broader sea, whose 
bear them forward to the shoreless 
ocean of an undone eternity. 

In plain language, I am decided- 
ly opposed to all religious novels, 
and the more because fAey are read 
so much, Their title 
passport to any society. 
of Christians 
scruples in reading them ; 
few feel any in reading 
the holy Sabbath. 
and weeks, and even are 
spent by many In perusing these 
hictions, 


sus- 
hope 


ol tne 


iortal souls ; 


depredations upon 


their 


side. 


waves soon 


serves as a 
I'he 
feel no conscientious 
and but 
them on 
Whole days, 


months 


best 


religious who would be 
hizhly offended if their industry, 
or proper use of time were doubted 
To say no more, this hardly looks 
like redeeming (heir 
there are but fey 
them occasiona 
than any 


time. Ace 


vho do not re: 
probably mor 
vook. Their ef- 


9 


other 
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65 
fects may be seen in every commu- 
nity, among all classes, and in al- 
most every individual. They are 
the great source of religious know- 
ledgeto many. Alli their views on 
this important subject are taken 
from novels, rendered sacred by 
their names. Like their source, 
however, they are often erroneous, 
and always human. There are 
scarcely any whose views of reli- 
gion are not affected more or less 
by this kind of reading ; by the im- 
aginary sentiments of religious no- 
vels, It is this universal rage for 
novel reading, which renders these 
works peculiarly dangerous. Were 
they read only occasionally, and by 
only a few, their influence would 
not be generally felt. But when 
they are read to the exclusion of 
every thing else, as they are by 
some, their influence is most per- 
They serve to lower the 
value of revealed truth, and to con- 
form the Christian character to the 
world. 

[ am further opposed to religious 
novels, because’ they de not accom- 
plish the object Sor which the y are 
designed, They are professedly 
designed to present religion in its 
most attractive forms, that it may 
gain the attention of all. In this 
way, it is hoped to inculcate its 
where be done 
in no other. But those, who are 
not pleased with the native and 
unadorned beauty of religion, will 
never be pleased with it in any 


may be de- 


nicious. 


principles, it can 


ry" 
a aif 


or aress 
li ted with 


form 
the lang of a reli- 


and 


uage 
gious novel, ulmire the imagi- 
n nh or creativ 
elist; bilt they h 
ligion. And they will read only 
while the truths of the latter are lost 
i for- 
lose 


f ney of the nov- 


ive no love for re- 


superior charms of the 

for a moment 
ight of the beauties of the author, 
and fix their eyes on the truth 
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which lies concealed under his lan 
guage, they become disgusted and 
opposed. They may therefore as 
well be pleased with the plan or 
composition of any other 
and it would have just as much ten- 
dency to make them pleased with 
religion. The fact ts, however, 
that neither has the least tendency 
to produce this effect. The prin- 
cipal object of these novels, then, 
is never accomplished. They nev- 
er make a man love those holy prin- 
ciples to which he is naturally 
Nor do they make him ac- 
revealed truths, 
learn from 
They only serve, 


novel ; 


op- 


posed, 


quainted with those 
which he 
any other source. 
like any other novel or romance 
to waste his time, while religion ts 
kept out of view; but the moment 
the obligations ofthis are brought 
throws them 


refuses to 


to bear on himself, he 
aside with disgust. 

1 am still furthe 
ligious novels, 
an unhappy 
the irr whe 10Uus, 
of the truly 
with + pee ple asure 
their 


d to re- 
they have 


T oO; yy wose 
because 
f fe 
and also upon those 
They are 
by both: and 
very simi- 
lar. The irreligious read these as 
an apology for neglecting every 
other religious book ; they imagine 
all that is necessary for them to 
know, on the subjectofreligion, may 
be found here. While they, there- 
fore, read to gratify their unhallowed 
passions, or to pass away a leisure 
hour, ass flatter themselves that 
the sy are performing ga worthy act, 
in feeding a religious book; and 
from such reading, they acquire ail 
their knowledge of religion, and 
learn their views of virtue. The 
volume of revealed truth is, laid 
aside ; the true principles of reli- 
gion remain unknown ; and the 
sacred requisitions of heaven are 
never performed. hus they live, 
ignorant of all that ean make them 


you read 


ects on them are 
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happy, and die destitute of all that 
will raise them to heaven. 

But little less ruinous is their ef- 
fect on the pious ; they vitiate their 
taste, dissipate their thougits, and 
corrupt their morals; they lead them 
from one step to another, until they 
contract a disrelish for any thing 
more serious, and become disgust- 
ed with the real scenes of life. Yes, 
the truly pious contract a habit, 
from this species of reading, which 
renders the plain truths of revela- 
tion unpleasant. This habit soon 
becomes so far confirmed, that the 
Bible is almost entirely neglected 
and forgotten, and every other re- 
ligious author is viewed as dry and 
unprofitable. Here, then, they are 
left to the wild reveries of a dis- 
ordered imagination, to guide them 
through this wicked and deceit- 
ful world, up to the bright a- 
bodes of the righteous. And though 
they ‘the principle of re- 
ligion, impl: inted in their bosoms, 
by the spirit of all grace, stil] they 
manifest it but little. Judging 
from their conduct; are often 
led to doubt the reality of their at- 
tachment to Christ. They become 
conformed to the world in their 
views, feelings and conduct; and it 
is hard to find any mark by which 
to distinguish them from the pro- 
fessed worldling. Th s their in- 
fluence and example are lost to the 
cause ef Christ, or rather they are 
a reproach to religion, and tend to 
ruin. 

Here is the ground of my opposi- 
tion te religious novels. They are 
read by all classes; never sccom- 
pli-h their professed object; and 
have a pernicious influence on so- 
ciety. This ought to be sufficient 
to raise the united voice of every 
Christian against them, and to ban- 
ish them from their society. They 
disappoint the fondest expectations 
of those who rely on them as their 


pe )SSE8S 


we 
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guide to heaven; who anticipate 
the imaginary pleasures they de- 
scribe on the way to glory. They 
are generally the productions of 
those, whose imaginations are una- 
ble to soar sufficiently high into the 
region of fiction, to stamp their 
work with immertality, and whose 
weaker judgment suggests the ex- 
pedient of veiling its faults with the 
cloak of religion. Thas religion 
is Introduced to commend the novel, 
rather than to be commended, to 
the world. 


If men wish to learn the princi- 
ples of religion, let them go to the 
Bible, where they may be found 
pure as they came from the spirit 
of inspiration. The unadulterated 
truths of heaven need not the fancy 
of man to recommend them to an 
enlightened mind. And, be assur- 
ed, that where they are combined, 
neither can be found in perfection. 
‘They were never designed to be 
united. The fancy of man and 
the religion of heaven are the an- 
Every reli- 


tipodes of each other. 
gious novel, therefore, in 
they are brought together, embraces 
ingredients that can never amalga- 


which 


mate. They remain perfectly dis- 
tinct; and the one that predomi- 


nates will stamp the character of 


the work. If fancy has the ascen- 
dancy, as it generally has, it will 
be read as a fiction; but if religion 
it will be thrown aside as uninter- 
esting and unworthy our attention. 
A religious novel, then,—a novel 
that teaches religion, is all a farce, 
and those that assume this title 
ought to be excluded from society. 
Curistian Spr. 
—_—_—_— 
QUESTION ANSWERED. 
A correspondent requests us to 


give our opinion on the following 
question ° 


Question Answeretl. 
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Is the practice of Law, as a Counsellor 
or Attorney, consisieut with the profession 
and enjoyment of vital piety ? 

There are so many individuals, 
in the legal profession, who give the 
most satisfactory evidence of piety, 
that we conclude the meaning of 
this question cannot be, ‘ whether it 
is possible for a lawyer to be a pi- 
ous man.’ Our correspondent prob- 
ably meant to inquire, whether it is 
lawful for a Christian to engage in 
the legal profession ; whether, by en- 
gaging in that profession,or continu- 
ing to practise it, he acts consistently 
with his Christian character. Tak- 
en ih this sense also, we answer the 
question in the affirmative. We see 
no inherent and necessary incon- 
sistency between the practice of 
Law and the requisitions of the gos- 
pel of Christ—as Capt. Thrush has 
that there is between the 
profession of a soldier and that of a 
Christian. We 
the practice of Law may not be con- 
ducted, and we flatter ourselves that 
in many instances it is conducted, 
with a degree of uprightness and in- 
tegrity which is an ornament to the 
Christian profession. Ifitisa fact, 
that lawyers, for the most part, are 
not what they should be, there is so 
much the more need that some pious 
men should engage in that proles- 
sion, to influence others by their ex- 
ample, and to plead the cause of in- 
jured innocence and suffering vir- 
tue. The temptations to which a 
man exposes himself by becoming a 
lawyer, are perhaps greater than in 
most other professions; but temp- 
tations are not to be feared, when 
met in the path of duty, and when 
encountered with a firm reliance on 
the grace of God. Nor do we be- 
lieve that, in general, a lawyer 
would suffer, even in a pecuniary 
view, by maintaining the character 
of spotless integrity and undeviating 
rectitude. 


shown 


see no reason W hy 
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From the Christian Mirror. 
ON HOARDING UP TREASURES. 


. ’ 
Mr. Editor 


: Tonce knew a prn- 


thrifty voman, 


was W supplies 


Whose 
t with furni- 
to her station ; 

) unnually converted most of her 
wool and flax int 
use, far beyond the 
her family. S 
fri 


elit of the 


but 
» articles for future 
necessities of 
female 
ids, unable to perceive the ben 
immense and still accu- 
mulating store, ventured to inquire 
what her obiect could be. 
“Qh,” said she, “Tam laying 
then up for Harinah’s children.” — 
N it Hannah, 
her only daughtér, was neither mar- 
ried nor likely to be married at 
present ; and her neighbours believ- 
ed the old lady was spending her 
strength in vain. 


me ot her 


sc 


happened that 


The remark was 
thought to be rather ludicrous, and 


soon became a kind of proverb. If 


any one was uncommonly anxious 
for his life, food and raiment, and 


labored hard for the exigencies of 


future years or generations, he was 
said to be “laying up for Hannah’s 
children.” 

“* Do not laugh at the old lady,” 
and dismiss the subject without ap- 
plication. How much more ration- 
al are one half, [ might say nine 
tenths, of the plans, and labours, and 
toils of nearly the whole world ?— 
Are the favourite schemes and pur- 
suits, even of professing Christians, 
more worthy of rational beings, and 
of ransomed sinners? Do we not 
labour and toil for the meat that per- 
isheth, and for the benefit of the 
unknown gencrations that may suc- 
ceed us? Do we not hoard up our 
property, in particular, for distant 
and uncertain purposes, when we 
might immediately apply it to the 
most important objects? Oh, how 
little do we devote to the extension 
of the Redeemer’s kingdom, and 
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the salvation of souls from eternal 
ruin; while thousands and millions 
are treasured up, asif we were to 
live on earth forever. Our children 
already in existence, may not live to 
want our 
riot upon 


they may 
them, and never thank 


us for our kindness; or 


treasures ; or 


what we 
have spent our lives to gather for 
them, may the occasion of 
ifl have 
let meemploy them for Christ ¢o- 
for the night cometh, in 
which no man can work. If 1 have 
tm give it all to Christ: 
for it flies on rapid wings, and nev- 
If 1 have prop- 
erty, let me remember that I am 
but a steward ; and that my Lord 
gives me no orders for future gene- 
rations, but says, Occupy til/ d 
come. R. B. 


prove 


their final ruin. talents, 


lay: 
, let me 


er, never returns. 
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THE DUTY OF 
TEND 


PARENTS TO SUPERIN- 
THE COURSE 


PURSUED BY 


OF READING, 
THEIR CHILDREN. 

A taste for reading, it is of the 
greatest importance to cultivate in 
early life; since it opens channels 
of the best instruction, and places 
within the sphere of domestic em- 
ployment, the most interesting ma- 
terials for the occupation of hours of 
leisure. Never was there a period, 
in the ages that are past, in which 
so happy a selection of books for the 
youthful mind could have been made, 
as is practicable at the present day ; 
nor was there ever a period, in which 
parental wisdom was 80 urgently re- 
quired, in making a safe and bene- 
ficial selection. Not only have the 
elements of science and literature 
been presented in their most sim- 
ple and most attractive form, and 
brought down to the level of juve- 
nile capacity ; but the same process 
of simplifying and embellishing has 
been employed to subserve the cause 
of dangerous error, of disguised and 
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of avowed infidelity, and of principles 
equally hostile to happiness, to mor- 
and to religion. The imdis- 
eriminate perusal of works of fiction 
also, whether in prese or poetry, Is 
calculated to indace consequences 
which a pious parent cannot con- 
template without dread. It has a 
tendency at once to vitiate the taste; 
to give undue excitement to the 
imagination, at the expense of every 
other intellectual energy ; to sabju- 
gate reason the dominion of 
the passions ; to contaminate the 
thoughts, by contaminating the 
heart; to exhibit, under false and 
fascinating colours, a course of 
amusement and dissipation, and to 
overspread with gloom the scenes of 
common life, so as to render its du- 
ties irksome, and its lawful pleas- 
ures insipid. Judge, then, ye pa- 
rents, whether indiscriminate read- 
img can be permitted with safety ; 
and whether a mild, and gentle, and 
persuasive authority ought not to be 
exercised, in 
for your children. 


als, 


to 


the choice of books 
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Extract from a Letter to one of the 
Editors of the Recorder and Tel- 
egraph, dated DartmouthCollege, 


Hanover, N. H. March 12. 


Dear Sm—I hasten to inform 
you, and it is with unutterable emo- 
tions of joy, that there are indica- 
tions that the Lord is about to visit 
this place in his infinite mercy, and 
to build up Zion here. Indeed we 
cannot doubt that he is m the midst 
ofus. “The time of the singing of 
birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land,” Last 
autumn, the friends of Christ in this 
seminary were animated and cheer- 
ed by intelligence of what God was 
doing in a sister institution ; and 
there was among them an evident 
increase of Christian feeling, and a 
strong desire that He would visit 
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them also with similar displays of 
his grace. These feelings coutinu- 
ed, and with undiminished ardour, 
through the remainder of last term. 
During the vacation also, the way 
of the Lord seemed to be preparing. 

Upon re-assembling here three 
weeks ago, earnest desires were 
manifested for a revival of religion 
here, particularly by some who had, 
during the winter, witnessed exhi- 
bitions of converting grace. ‘The 
flame spread from one heart to an- 
other ; and it soon became the bur- 
den of the prayers of those who have 
an interest at the throne of grace, 
“O Lord revive thy work.” They 
who hoped they had been redeemed 
by the precious blood of Immanuel, 
and professed to consecrate them- 
selves to his service, felt condemn- 
ed for their past coldness and in- 
difference in the best of causes, for 
their remissness in duty, and the lit- 
tle which they had done to recom- 
mend the religion of the gospel te 
those aroundthem. The resolution 
was taken more faithful in 
future. Some measures were agreed 


to be 
on, and pursued, for the promotion 
of religious feeling in their own 
hearts, and for the everlasting good 
of the impenitent. These measures 
have evidently been blessed. A 
spirit of earnest prayer was mani- 
fested, and a disposition to put forth 
their hands to the work of the Lord. 
This state of things still continues; 
and some things occurs every day to 
cheer, encourage and animate us. 
In this early stage of the work it is 
deemed advisable not to enter far- 
ther into particulars. We rejoice, 
but it is with trembling. We fear 
lest something should yet be per- 
mitted to check the work, and avert 
the blessing from us. Still we can 
say, ‘there is a sound of abundance 
of rain.” Religious meetings are 
frequent and crowded, and the truth 
is heard with deep end solemn in- 
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terest. Religion is now the chief 
subject of conversation ; scarcely 
any other is introduced. 


 —o— 
DEATH OF MR. FISK. 


It is our melancholy duty to an- 
nounce the death of the Rev. Pliny 
Fisk, one of the American mission- 
aries to Palestine, and companion 
of the lamented Parsons. He died 
at Beyroot on Sunday the 23d of Oc- 
tober. The only particulars of this 
afflicting event which have yet come 
to our knowledge, are contained in 
the following extract of a letter 
from Mrs. Goodell to her friend in 
this city, dated Beyroot, November 
8, 1825 

“ One of our number has already 
bid adieu to earthly scenes and en- 
tered, we believe, on an eternity of 
never ceasing joys. Yes, our dear 
brother Fisk is no longer a partaker 
of our joys or our sorrows. It isa 
reality, but I can hardly persuade 
myself that he is to be here no 
more. So healthy, so cheerful, so 
diligent in his work. But he is 
gone. We in our weakness see not 
as He does, who is the Disposer of 
all events. And it is often the case, 
that those who to human view are 
the most needed are earliest taken 
home to glory. So is it with our 
lamented brother Fisk. He had 
been in this country so long, that he 
was well acquainted with the man- 
ners, customs and necessities of the 
people ; and he had acquired such 
a knowledge of the various lan- 
guages spoken here, that he could 
converse readily with them upon al- 
most any subject. The last five 
months of his life 1 am happy to say 
were spent in our family, during 
which period he had been ‘dil rent- 
ly occupied in making an English 
and Arabic Dictionary for the use 
of our missionaries. We had regu- 
Jarly every sabbath a few Arabs in 
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our house, who joined us in reading 
the Holy Scriptures, and before 
whom Mr. Fisk expounded and 
prayed in their own tongue. How 
much good he may have effected by 
these exercises will be known in 
the great day of accounts. 

“ The sickness of Mr. Fisk, com- 
menced the 1 Ith and ended the 23d 
of October. During the whole time 
he suffered much pain. After the 
fourth day, he was occasionally de- 
prived of his reason, though to our 
great comfort, he was in lucid in- 
tervals able to converse, to pray, 
and to advise us ; also to dictate let- 
ters to his father and to his breth- 
ren, King and Temple. We often 
read to him the scriptures, and also 
at his request, portions of Mrs. 
Graham's “ Provisions for passing 
over Jordan.” [is speech and ap- 
parently his senses left him several 
hours before he died. He died pre- 
cisely at 3 o’clock, A. M. on sab- 
bath morning, while his brethren 
were praying and commending his 
departing spirit to Christ. 

Mr. Fisk was born in Shelburne, 
Franklin county, Massachusetts, a- 
bout the year 1791. His father, 
who is still living, is a respectable 
and pious mechanic, and a member 
of the Congregational Church un- 
der’ the pastorel care of the Rev. 
Dr. Packard. For some time be- 
fore commencing his preparation 
for college, Mr. Fisk had devoted 
himself to the work of a missionary 
to the heathen, and at that early 
age was distinguished for ardent pi- 
ety, and for that singular zeal, perse- 
verance and self-denial, which con- 
tinued to characterise him in ail his 
subsequent life. After pursuing 
preparatory studies for more than 
a year, under the direction of the 

Rev. Mr. Hallock, of Plainfield, he 
entered the college at Middlebury 
in the year IS10. Here he spent 
four years, and then, after preach- 
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ing one year to great acceptance, 
he entered the Theological Semi- 
nary at Andover, where he remain- 
ed three years. He left Andover 
in the fall of 1818, and was employ- 
ed as an agent for the American 
Board in forming societies and col- 
lecting funds, until the 3d of No- 
vember, 1819, when he embarked 
at Boston, in company with Mr. 
Parsons, for the Holy Land. Since 
his arrival in Palestine our readers 
are acquainted with his history. 

To the character of Mr. Fisk, we 
do not feel ourselves competent to 
do justice. The prominent traits 
were uncommon evergy, prudence 
and good sense, combined with an 
ardent love of the souls of men, and 
a disposition to do any thing, and to 
suffer every thing, for the promotion 
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of the glory of his Master. To these 
qualities of the head and the heart, 
he united a bodily constitation 
which fitted him to endure fatigue 
and hardship without fainting. If 
we had been called upon to select, 
from the whole circle of our ac- 
quaintance, the man best fitted to 
conduct to a prosperous issue al- 
most any high and holy and diffi- 
cult enterprise, we should — have 
named Mr. Fisk. The removal of 
him from the scene of his labours 
at the early age of 35 is a mysterious 
providence. But God seeth not as 
man seeth, and what is now dark 
will be revealed in that world of 
light, where we shall see as we are 
seen aud know as we are known. 


[N. ¥. Observer, 
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Revivals of Religion.—There 
are said to be “ very encouraging 
prospects” in Rev, Mr. Read’s so- 
ciety, Reading, Mass.—The Ver- 
mont Watchman informs, that re- 
vivals have recently commenced in 
the towns of Waitfield, Newbury, 
Plainfield and Marshfield, in that 
State.—As fruits of the recent re- 
vival in Machias, Me. 95 have been 
added tothe CongregationalChurch. 
In the towns of ¢ ooper and Pros- 
pect, near Machias, the converts 
have been numerous, compared 
with the number of iniabitants. 

Americ an Tract Society —The 
receipts into the treasury, from 
No yvembe r 20th, 1825, to January 
19th, 1826, amounted to $1971 31. 

imerican Education Societ 
The receipts in February, amount- 
ed to $ 28U 7A. 


From Africa—The London 
Missionary Register for December 
last, announces that the Sherbro Bul- 
loms, “ a tribe, who inhabit the fine 
country lying directly southeast of 
Sierra Leone, and extending along 
the coast to the distance of 120 
miles,” have ceded their whole ter- 
ritory to the British government.— 

Thus is the slave trade entirely 
abolished in a country, which has 
commonly yielded fifteen or twenty 
thousand victims annually.” 

Suppression of Intemperance.— 
“ The first annual meeting of the 
Denmark Temperate Society (New- 
York) was held on the 31st of Jan- 
uary last. The members, without 
any inconvenience, had persisted 
in the disuse of ardent spirits, and 
were now fully confirmed in the 
truth of a clause in their Constitr- 











tion, that ‘ ardent spirits are never 
useful, except m a few extreme 
cases; consequently, that the ha- 
bitual use of eventhe smallest quan- 
tity, is imjurious.’ ” 

At a late meeting of an associa- 
tion for the suppression of intem- 
perance, it was stated, on the au- 
thority of actual investigation, that 
more than 2,500,000 gallons of dis- 
tilled spirits, are annually consum- 
ed in this Commonwealth—at an 
expense of about 1,229,000 dollars. 
It would be easy, from these facts, 
to calculate the number of individ- 
uals and families, whose health, 
reputation and property, are annu- 
ally sacrificed on the altar of infa- 
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my. Who is not appalled at the 
ideas suggested by this arithmetic 
of wretchedness. | Bost. Spectator. 
Emigrants. The ship Indian 
Chief, Capt. Cochran, chartered by 
the American Colonization Socie- 
ty, sailed from Norfolk on the 15th 
of February, for Liberia in Africa, 
with 154 free people of colour. 
[N. ¥. Obs. 
Lotteries.—It is said, that this 
species of gambling, so pernicious 
in its effects on the morals of =a 
people, has been entirely abolished, 
in England, by act of Parliament. 
Happy would it be, should this ex- 
ample be followed by every govern- 
ment in the civilized world. 




































For the Hepkinsian Magazine. 


THE. SABBATH. 


Which day has God divinely bless’d, 
And, by his mandate, oft express’d, 
Has made a day of sacred rest? 

Tae SADBATH. 


Which day is best of all to me; 
Ju which the Saviour I may see, 
Who rose, to reign eternally? 
Tue Sapparn. 


Ona which blessed morn did Jesus rise, 

Appear to Mary’s weeping eyes, 

Aud give his friends such glad surprise? 
Tue Sappata. 


Qn which, do saints so love to meet, 

To bow and fall at Jesus’ feet, 

And hold with him communion sweet? 
Tae Sapsatu. 


On which, does God his law proclaim, 

By all the terrors of his name, 

To blast his foes to endless shame? 
Tae Sappatnu. 


On which, do all the truth and grace, 
That meet and smile in Jesus’ face, 
Proclaim salvation to our race? 

Tue Sapnata. 


On which, does God his Spirit send, 
To cheer the heart of every friend, 
And make the will of foes to bend : 
Tue SABBATH, 








On which, does God his church increase ; 

Poor siuful souls from sin release, 

And grant, to penilents, sweet peace? 
Tae Sassatu 







On which, does that eternal scheme, 

(To angels an eternal theme) 

REvEMPTION, shine, an endless beam? 
Tare S,pparu. 








On which does Satan feel a wound, 

His kingdom totter to the ground, 

His legions hate the gospel’s sound? 
Tue Saeesata. 






On which, though angry nations war, 

And dash, like waves, against the shore, 

Shall “rraurm” prevail, till time’s ne 
more? 








Tue Saenarna. 







Which day of all that God has made, 
Points out, beyond death’s dismal shade, 
A“ Resurrection from the dead ?” 

Tar Sanpara. 







Which day, fast as the moment's ay, 
Type of eternal rest on hich, ; 
Speaks of a Sabbath in the sky? 

Tae Sapearn. 








Then let my soul, with rapture, say, 
“ Hail, holy morn, come smiling ray ; 
“I love to keep thet holy day, § 
“Tne Sappatnu.” 
D. 
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